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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


The following is an extract of a letter from 
Bro. Thos. Hunter, dated 
Enfield, N. C. Oct. 20, 1832. 


Dear Brother,—Our camp-meeting closed on 
Thursday morning last. The three first days 
were very rainy, though we had preaching sev- 
eral times in the meeting house and tents during 
those days. ‘'here was much harmony and good 
feeling throughout the meeting. The congre- 
gations behaved exceedingly well, so that there 
was no need of any reproof. The number of 
converts are said to be about 30. The Metho- 
dist Protestant cause is much respected by the 
community. 


For the Methodist Protestant 
MARYLAND. | 
Reisterstown Circuit, Oct. 30, 1832. 


Dear Brother,—It would be well for those 
who have read the statement made in the last 
‘‘Pastoral Address,”’ relative to the success of 
“Reform,” to read a few numbers of the Meth- 
odist Protestant, and particularly the 42d No. 
of 2d vol.—containing an extract from the 
minutes of the Ohio Conference. As to my- 
self I fee] truly thankful for the heart-cheering 
intelligence, I weekly receive through the me- 
dium of ‘four’ paper. I say our paper, for I 
think every member of the Methodist Protestant 
Church should feel a personal and deep interest 
in this means of circulating useful information, 
aud the best remedies for the evils which may 
be expected to result from the misrepresenta- 
tions of those who, not being able to crush Re- 
form, are willing to do all they can to impede 
its progress. It is true that I have sent you but 
few names to add to your subsstiption list, but 
this is not owing to indifference or want of ef- 
fort; for I would, if possible, introduce the 
Methodist Protestant to every family in our cir- 
cuit, and shall neglect no opportunity of ex- 
tending its circulation. But while [ am ready 
to rejoice with those who do rejoice at the gra- 
cious outpouring of the Spirit on other sec- 
tions of the work, I desire to praise our merci- 
ful Lord for the loving kindness he has mani- 
fested among us in ‘‘prospering his pleasure in 
our hands.” Here, too, the giddy, thoughtless 
sinner has been made to ‘consider his latter 
end” and ‘applying his heart unto wisdom” 
he has ‘“‘tested the pardoning grace of God,” 
and has been able to testify that he ‘‘had peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Here 
too the weak knees have been strenghtened, 
and those who were bowed down have been 
graciously raised up by the renewal of their 
spiritual strength. And here, too, the pious, 
humble believer in Jesus has felt it good to 
‘wait upon the Lord,” and his soul has been 
able to ‘rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory.” “We will sing praises unto our 
God! Yea, we will praise him! for he is good, 
and his mercy endureth forever!”’ 


i Our work generally is in a prosperous condi- 


tion, and we are frequently adding to our num- 
bers, such as, we hope, “‘shall be saved. On 
the 6th and 7th inst. we held a two-days’ meet- 
ing at Tipton’s meeting house, where it pleased 
God eminently to display his saving power. 
Many, during that meeting, were brought to 
tremble before the Lord and of those who cried 
out unto “Him who is able to save to the utter- 
most,’ several found ‘‘Him of whom Moses and 
the Prophets did write,’’ to the joy and com- 
fort of their souls. Were I not afraid of occn- 
pying too much space in your columns,* I would 
give you a more detailed account of this meet- 
ing, as there were several occurrences worthy of 
particular notice. But as I have already written 
more than I intended, I will forbear;— praying 
that the Master will every where own the labors 
of his servants, and wishing you every needed 
grace, I remain yours, &c. 
Aucustus Wepstrr. 


N.B. We were assisted at the above men- 
tioned meeting by the Rev. Wm. Brinkett of 
the Baptist Society, whose christianlike deport- 
ment will not soon be forgotten by our people 
in that section. 


*We should be glad to receive an account of 
the occurrences alluded to. Remarkable con- 
victions or conversions, with any other narra- 
tives calculated to exhibit and illustrate the 
grace of God abounding to individuals, or to 
illustrate and defend the truth of God in refer- 
ence either to the Divine veracity, or in Provi- 
dential deliverances, will meet with a welcome 
reception.—£d. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Granville county, Oct. 23, 1852. 

Dear Brother,—According to appointment, a 
camp-meeting was held at Union Chapel, in 
Granville Circuit, North Carolina, commencing 
on the 28th of September. The meeting was 
blessed with considerable ministerial aid. There 
were twelve or fifteen ministers in attendance. 
The unsearchable riches of Christ were pro- 
claimed to a large assembly with considerable 
energy and animation; and,although I cannot say 
with some, that we had scores and hundreds of 
converts, yet I can say, we had some souls hap- 
pily converted to God; a sufficient number to 
recompense us for our trouble. For what is 
there under the sun that is commensurate with 
the salvation of one single soul? Nothing. I 
believe a more melting time amongst professors 
of religion I never witnessed;—there appeared 
to be an unanimous resolution among the pro- 
fessors to live more holy for the future, and to 
double their diligence in the cause of Christ. 
O that God may enable us to be a holy people, 
that our example may ever be worthy of imita- 
tion! On the last evening of the meeting when 
the silly gasconading of the gay and thought- 
less had ceased, and the rumbling of carriages 


no longer disturbed the repose of the conse- 
crated grove, the Lord’s Supper was administer- 
ed to that solemn part of the assembly which 


remained on the ground. There were 123 
communicants who rejoiced to commemorate 
the sufferings of their dying and risen Lord and 
master. The evening was certainly atime of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord. In 
a word, the meeting was a protracted Christian 
festival, one which will be remembered by the 
happy recipients while they shall live, and pro- 
bably throughout the boundless sweep of an 
illimitable eternity. 

The reasons why we had no more converts 
to the Christian religion, we think may be easily 
given. <A few years ago, the now consecrated 
grove was a barren wilderness, where beasts of 
prey and birds of flight were known to sport. 
But by the industry of a few heroic spirits, 
driven to this resort, a pleasant grove was trim- 
med and a house erected, with the expectation 
and determination that instead of the wolf's 
howl, or the owl’s piercing shriek, should be 
heard the praises of heaven’s King. Twelve 
months ago, there was a camp-meeting at this 
place, and the signal displays of God's presence 
was £o manifest, that many thought of Heaven 
inembryo. There were twelve dozen converts, 
seven dozen of whom attached themselves to 
the church at that place. This year about 40 
tents were occupied, but by whom?—nearly all 
professors,—there being over a hundred mem- 
bers in society at that place, and upwards of 
sixty a few miles off at another meeting house. 
So you see we had but few stationary sinners to 
warn to flee the wrath to come. 

I would here recommend to our brethren in 
future, to have their camp-meetings at new 
places, for there is still in existence a great deal 
of that Athenian spirit, a wish to see and hear 
something new. ‘The novelty of Methodism 
was in the first instance one of the causes of 
its wonderlul success. I have this summer su- 
perintended the reception of a few noble heart- 
ed spirits into the Methodist Protestant Church. 
Since I read a piece written by brother Shinn, 
lately, I confess with the utmost latitude of 
frankness, my conversion to his notions on the 
subject of a freechurch government. I believe 
there is so much ignorance, stupidity, dont-care 
and love of chains, that we shall not soon be 
successful in the establishment of a free gov- 
ernment, and particularly if our people remain, 
as a Western brother expresses it, ‘stupidly 
good” on the subject. O that mankind may be 
enabled to render unto Cesar the things which 
belong to Cesar, and unto God the things which 
belong to God, and to freedom the things which 
belong to freedom. Yours, &c. 

SamvuEL J. Harris. 


For the Methodist Protestant. | 
TENNESSEEK. 


Clear Spring, Oct. 13, 1932. 
Dear Brother, —The Tennessee Annual Con- 


ference of the Methodist Protestant Church. 


, 

BS 
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will be held at Civil Order, Bedford Co. Tenn. 
commencing on the first Wednesday in Decem- 
ber nest. i 


ou will please give this notice in 
the Mutual Rights and Methodist Protestant.— 
We t the ravages of the cholera in your 
city as well as other places, but we believe that 
the Judge of all the earth will do right. © that 
men would learn to fear the Lord while his 
judgments are abroad in the land. Our cam 
meetings continue to be blest and owned of God. 
Our numbers are increasing—O! that our piety 
and enlightened reverence for God may increase 
in the same proportion. O! my brother what 

caution and circumspection should we use 
who are laying the foundation of a religious sect. 
Let us all pray to God both day and night to 
guide us by his counsel into the ways ot truth 
and holiness. § Yours, &c. 

Epmunp D. Tarver. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
DANGERS OF ANARCHY. 

Mr. Editor,—In vol. 2, No. 41, of your pa- 
per, you say, “We are bound to carry into effi- 
cient operation the purposes of the Convention, 
nor shall we knowingly swerve from this pur- 

se. Whilst all of a contrary character, in- 
tended to substitute new principles, rather than 
to carry out those adopted, will be laid aside.” 

This affords me an open and free privilege, to 
go on with my strictures against anarchy. 

By anarchy is meant confusion—want of gov- 
ernment—a course of action without law. That 
we are in danger of this, I prove by the follow- 
ing facts:— 

irst. A certain minister in our connexion, 
during the last year. proposed to divide the 
Western District, and to form a new one, by 
the decisions of quarterly meeting conferences: 
he consulted me personally on the subject, in 
order to enlist my co-operation in the contem- 
plated enterprize. This was proposing an ob- 
vious course of lawless anarchy; for it was re- 
commending to subordinate bodies, to assume 
the powers of the General Conference, to which 
the Constitution gives authority ‘‘to define and 
regulate the boundaries uf the respective An- 
nual Conference Districts,” pages 24,25. A 
ape oe is made, under certain circumstances, 
or “the annual! conferences of two or more dis- 
tricts’”? to exercise this power; but no shadow of 
this authority is given to quarterly meeting con- 
ferences, any more than to stewards or trustees, 
or to any other members of the church. I doubt 
not the brother’s sincerity, and do not believe 
he intended to do wrong; but I mention this, 
with other things, to show that if we would be a 
wise and a prosperous people, we must be alive 
to the dangers of anarchy. 

Secondly. In one of the towns of our coun- 
try, a society was organized under our consti- 
tution, by a single officer; and the said society, 
without eveu being recognized by any neighbor- 
ing quarterly meeting conference, (according to 


€ provisions of the constitution, page 17,) re-. 


solved itself into a station, and in that capacit 
actually sent a delegate to represent the self- 
created station in the Annual Conference. Since 
this occurrence, I have received a letter from 
another and distant part of our work, of which 
~ the following is an extract: «There was brought 
& proposition from ———— to become a separate 
charge. A resoiution was then passed, that a 
committee be appointed to consider and report a 
plan of separation.” All this, you will observe, 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


view to set off a new station from the old one. 
Now what saith the constitution? It saith ‘*each 
district shall be divided into circuits and sta- 
tions, by its annual conference,”’ page 16. The 
members of a station or circuit, it is true, may 
consult together, may forma plan,and may send 
their wishes to the annual conference, through 
their representatives; but for them to make a 
new station, upon their own authority, is to act 
in opposition to law; therefore it is to run into 
a course tending toanarchy. Itis by no means 
supposed that the brethren had this intention, 
but these things show the necessity of being on 
our 

Thirdly. I have lately received a letter from 
another city, from which the following is an ex- 
tract ‘*Mrs. is preaching here; but I am 
notone among those who can believe that her 
labours are to do us any substantial good. The 
trustees invited her to occupy our pulpits,with- 
out consulting with the ministers in any way, 
and J may say truly that every one of us are 
conscientiously opposed to her preaching in our 
churches.” i what saith the discipline? It 
saith, ‘It shall be the duty of the superinten- 
dent of acircuit er station, to fill the pulpits or 
have them filled, in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the quarterly conference,” page 50.— 
Therefore for any board of trustees to fill the 
pulpits or have them filled, in opposition to the 
will and authority of the superintendent, is to 
act without law, or to make a law for themselves 
as they go along. 


As to the employment of female preachers, it 
may be proper and judicious in some instances; 
but if we as a people allow it to go on, till the 
public impression shall be made, that it is one 
of the peculiarties of our church to employ fe- 
male preachers, the consequence is easily fore- 
seen: our society will inevitably sink in the es- 
timation of the community. ‘There are, indeed, 
rare exceptions to almost every general rule; but 
it is obvious as light, that the Lord Jesus Christ 
never intended to have his gospel carried through 
the world by the ministry of women; and his 


authority and example ought surely to govern us 
in such matters. 


Fourthly. I will againtake the liberty to men- 
tion the practice of holding class-meetings and 
love-feasts with open doors. When those so- 
cial meetings are held with closed doors, this 
is not done tor concealment,(as ‘*Philo pretends) 
but for retirement and edification. The pecu- 
liar exercises of class-meetings, far from being 
kept secret, are openly published to the world, 
as the reader may see by turning to the fifty- 
second page of our book of discipline; and as to 
love-feasts, “serious persons who desire to be 
present;” are allowed to be present, provided 


the book of discipline, page 50, 51, where the 
convention has made it the duty of the superin- 
dent “to hold love-feasts,” and ‘‘to give notes 
to serious persons who desire to be present.””»— 
For an annual conference to resolve that all our 
class-meetings and love-feasts shall be held with 
open doors, is to annul this duty of the superin- 
tendent, and is therefore to assume the preroga- 
tives of the general conference, in defiance of 
the authority of the convention. Mr. Editor,do 
you know how to distinguish this from lawless 
anarchy? 

Our Saviour, after preaching to large congre- 
gations, was constantly in the habit of retiring 
with his twelve disciples,to give them more spe- 
cial instructions, which he plainly told them the. 
multitudes were not in a fit condition to receive. 


Was done y the members of a station, with a 


they be willing to come in a Jawful way. See} 


the kingdom of heaven; but to others j - 
bles,”’ &c. Perhaps “Philo” will admit’ that 
Jesus Christ and his twelve disciples were as 
good republicans as we of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are; and that they did not justly expose 
themselves to the sneers of infidels and hber- 
tines, by any “concealment and cunning,” or 
by letting the people “know nothing of the na- 
ture of those meetings.” People may know the 
nature of them perfectly, (as they certainly do 
of our class-meetings and love-feasts) and yet 
retirement may be essential to mutual confi- 
dence, and christian edification. As well might 
the infidel and the libertine claim the right to 
follow the christian into his closet, to ‘*kuow 
the nature” of his addresses to that heavenly 
Father who seeth in secret, as to insist npon 
having such a privilege, when two or three or a 
dozen christians wish to retire from the multi- 
tude for the same or similar purposes. But with- 
out pursuing the general argument, on the pre- 
sent occasion, | point to the 50th and 51st pages 
of our discipline, and request the ministers and 
members of our church to put the question to 
themselves,whether any Annual Conference can 
— class-meetings and love-feasts, by re- 
solving that they ‘‘shall be kept with open 
doors,” without gratuitously assuming the pow- 
ers of the General Conference? And let them 
then put the question to themselves, whether 
such a resolution be not a manifest step towards 
lawless anarchy? 


Let it be distinctly and unequivocally under- 
stood, that in regard to all the above circum- 
stances, I do not believe the brethren had any 
ill design or wrong motive whatever: I am onl 
urging the high necessity of being on our guard, 
and of keeping close to the provisions of our 
government. If any of the rules of our discip- 
line, or provisions of our constitution are defec- 
tive, there are plain and direct courses in which 
they can be altered; but to neglect or violate 
them while they are in force, or for subordinate 
bodies to legislate for the General Conference, 
or to annul the explicit provisions of the Con- 
stitution, would be destructive to our institu- 
tions, as the same line of conduct would be to 
any good government upon earth. As to “Phi- 
lo’s”” acuteness, in urging the charge of self- 
contradiction, [ have not time to amuse the 
reader with any other answer, than the hints 
above given. If the members of our church, in 
their class-meetings and love-feasts, were legis- 
lating for those that are without, there might be 
some ground to insist upon ‘‘open dvors;” but as 
matters are, he must be a superficial reader in- 
deed, who cannot see through the pleasant flour- 
ish of my friend. 


My opposition to anarchy arises from my de- 
testation of absolute despotism: for the former 
opens a wide door for the latter; and the world 
has had large experience and proof, that anate 
chy carries the worst elements of tyranny in its 
bosom. Good law, all the world over, is the 
guardian of liberty; and none but a tyrant, or 
an ignoramus, can be an enemy to sucha law.. 
‘Lhe Methodist Protestant Church ought to prove 
to every beholder, that religious liberty can be 
as energetic, in its consistent adherence to law, 
as any ecclesiastical hierarchy ever was, or ever 
can be. We are as fond of law as our 
nents are: the difference only is, that our affec- 
tion is given to the law of liberty, and their’s to 
the law of mastery. If we should run into an- 
archy, our greatest antagonists would be pleased 
to the lifes because they know our energies would 


vere ni thereby be agg and their goods would re- 
‘Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of main in peace. ‘I 


he vigor of wholesome gov~ 
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ernment will at once guard our liberty from ex- 
ternal violence, and will make us healthy and 
vigorous, to pull down the strong holds of des- 
potic power. It will guard and promote our so- 
cial happiness, just as a good fence will secure 
the privileges of a productive enclosure. It will 
keep out of the church the proud spirit of liber- 
tine independence, or at least will keep it with- 
in some tolerable bounds; and will hold the true 
disciples together by bonds which, though they 
may require some self-denial, will nevertheless 
invigorate the system, and minister to the hap- 
piness of every honest hearted member of our 
community. 

A writer in your 42d No. gives his ‘opinion 
that some very interesting discussion will grow 
yut of my answer to a late inquiry; and he just- 
ly cautions us all to ‘avoid the rocks and shoals 
of personal asperity, and the whirlpools of pas- 
sionate strife.” This has my most cordial and 
hearty concurrence. Iam going directly for- 
ward in the same course which was commenced 
when i took up my pen in April, 1825. My 
plan then was to take a middle course between 
anarchy and despotism, as the reader may see 
by turning to the first volume of the Mutual 
Rights, page $42. Iam still sustaining precise- 
ly the same principles, wifhout any deviation; 
and I rejoice to see every man in the world ex- 
ercise the same right of private judgment that 
I do myself, and enjoy the same liberty to ex- 
press and publish his sentiments and arguments, 
without being hindered by despotic law on the 
one hand, or by the lawless violence of anarchy 
on the other. A: Suny. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 1832. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 


Can I love God and hate my brother? Can I 
Jove God and slight my brother? Can I say in 
truth, that I love the Lord Jesus Christ, and re- 
fuse to worship with his children, because they 
do not belong to the same branch of his church 
with me? Can I dare to look up to Heaven and 
say, O! Jesus thou knowest that I love thee, 
and at the same ttme, refuse to let the ministers 
of Jesus preach in my house, or in the house 


built for that purpose? The answer is plain, he 


that lcveth God will love his brother also, love 
not in word and in tongue, but in deed and in 


truth. The tree is known by its fruit. 
A. M. 


SWARTZ. 


He was al! love, all loveliness. There has 
not existed, since the beloved disciple, a more 
attractive specimen of christianity. He was 
born at Sonnenborgh, in Germany; in 1726. ‘To 
his mother we are indebted for his beautiful ex- 
ample, and India owes to her the blessing of his 
benevulent and self-denying mission. Dying 
while he was yet young, she called to her bed- 
side her husband and her pastor, and informing 
them that she had devoted her child to God, en- 
treated them, and made them sulemnly promise 
10 bring him up in his service. ‘The scene fixed 
itself in his imagination, and never lost its hold 
upon his heart. When at school, he tells us, 
in a memoir which he left, that he was habitual- 
iy accustomed to secret prayer, and confession 
of his faults to God. It was the first germina- 
tion of the sacred seed which that good mother 
sowed in his yet tender heart. Little did she 
then think of the golden harvest that, in another 
hemisphere, was to be ripened, for man’s com- 
fort and the glory of the Lord.—Ban. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CHATEAUBRIAND, 
GENIE DE CHRISTIANISME. 


It is the glory of the Conservative Party 
throughout the world, and by this party we mean 
all who are desirous in every country to uphold 
the religion, the institutions, and the liberties of 
their fathers, that the two greatest writers of the 
age have devoted their talents to the support of 
their Walter Scott and Chateau- 
briand are beyond all question, and by the con- 
sent of both nations, at the head of the literature 
of France and England since the revolution; and 


| they will both leave names at which the latest 


posterity will feel proud, when the multitudes 
who have sought to rival them on the revolution- 
ary side are buried in the waves of forgotten 
time. It is no small triumph to the cause of or- 
der in these trying days,that these mighty spirits, 
destined to instruct and bless mankind through 
every succeeding age, should have proved so 
true to the principles of virtue; and the patriot 
may well rejoice that generations yet unborn, 
while they approach their immortal shrines; or 
share in the enjoyments derived from the lega- 
cies they have bequeathed to mankind, will in- 
hale we a holy spirit,and derive from the plea- 
sures of imagination nothing but additional in- 
ducements to the performance of duty. 

Both these great men are now under an eclipse 
too likely in one at least, to terminate in earth- 
ly extinction. The first lies on the bed, if not 
of material, at least, it is to be feared, of intel- 
lectual death; and the seeond arrested by the 
military despotism which he so long strove to 
avert from his country, has lately awaited in the 


svlitude of a prison the fate destined for him by 
revolutionary violence. But 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
These for a hermitage.” 

‘It is in such moments of gloom and depres- 
sion when the fortune of the world seems most 
adverse, when the ties of mortality are about to 
be dissolved, or the career of virtue is on the 
point of being terminated, that the immortal su- 
ny of genius and virtue most strongly ap- 
pear. In vain was the Scottish bard extended 
on the bed of sickness, or the French patriot 
confined to the gloom of a dungeon; their works 
remain to perpetuate their lasting sway over the 
minds of men; and while their mortal frames 
are Sinking beneath the sufferings of the world, 
their immortal souls rise into the region of spirits, 
to witness a triumph more glorious, an ascen- 
dency more enduring, than ever attended the 
arms of Ceesar or Alexander. 

Though pursuing the same pure and enno- 
bling career; though gifted with the same ardent 
imagination, and steeped in the same fountains 
of ancient lore, no two writers were ever more 
different than Chateaubriand and Sir Walter 
Scott. The great characteristic of the French 
author, is the impassioned and enthusiastic turn 
of his mind. Master of immense information, 
thoroughly imbued at once with the learning of 
classical and of catholic times; gifted with a re- 


}tentive memory, a poetical fancy, and a pain- 


ter’s eye, he brings to bear upon every subject 
the force of erudition, the images of poetry, the 
charm of varied scenery, and the eloquence of 
impassioned feeling. Wises his writings dis- 

lay a reach and variety of imagery, a depth of 
light and shadow, a vigour of thought, and an 
extent of illustration, to which there is nothing 
comparable in any other writer, ancient or mo- 
dern, with whom we are acquainted. All that 


5 


he has seen, or read, or heard, seem present to 
his mind, whatever he «does, or wherever he is. | 
He illustrates the genius of Christianity by the 
beauties of classical learning, inhales the spirit 
of ancient prophecy on the shores of the Jofdan, 
dreams on the banks of the Eurotas of the soli- 
tude and gloom of the American forests; visits 
the Holy Sepulchre with a mind alternately de- 
voted to the devotion of a pilgrim, the curiosity 
of an antiquary, and the enthusiasm of a cru- 
sader, and combinés in his romances, with the 
tender feelings of chivalrous love, the heroism 
of Roman virtue, and the sublimity of Christian 
martyrdom. His writings are less a faithful 
portrait of any particular age or country, than 
an assemblage of all that is grand, and generous 
and elevated in human nature. He drinks d 

of inspiratiun in all the fountains where it has 
ever been poured forth to mankind, and delights 
us less by the accuracy of any particular picture, 
than the traits of genius which he has combined 
from every quarter where its footsteps have trod. 
“His style,” said Napoleon “is not that of Ra- 
cine, it is that of a prophet; and, in truth, it 
seems formed on the lofty strains of Isaiah, or 
the beautiful images of the Book of Job, more 
than all the classical or modern literature with 
which his mind is so amply stored. He is ad- 
mitted by all Frenchmen, of whatever party, to 
be the most perfect living master of their lan- 
guage, and to have gainea for it beauties un- 
known to the age of Bossuet and Fenelon. Less 
polished in his periods, less sonorous in his dic-— 
tion, less nelodious in his rhythm, than these 
illustrious writers, he is incomparably more va- 
ried,rapid,and energetic; his ideas flow in quick- 
er succession, his words follow in more striking 
antithesis; the past, the present and the future 
rise up at once before us; and we see how strong. 
ly the streams of genius, instead of gliding 
down the smooth current of ordinary life, has 
been broken and agitated by the cataract of re- 
volution. 


With far less classical learning, fewer images 
derived from travelling, inferior information on 
many historical subjects, and a mind of a less 
impassioned and energetic cast, our own Sir 
Walter is far more deeply read in that book 
which is ever the same—the human heart. Dis- 
daining to flatter the passions,or pander to the am- 
bition of the populace, he has endeavored to ele- 
vate their real character; to fill their minds with 
the noble sentiments which dignify alike the cot- 
tage and the palace; to exhibit the triumph of vir- 
tue in the humblest stations over all that the 
world calls great; and without ever indulging a 
sentiment which might turn them from the 
scenes of their real usefulness, bring home to 
every mind the ‘might that slumbers in a pea- 
sant’s arm.” Above all, he has uniformly, in all 
his varied and extensive productions, shown 
himself true to the cause of virtue. 


Of such men France and England may well 
be proud; shining as they already do, throu 
the clouds and the passions of a fleeting exis- 
tence, they are destined soon to illuminate the 
world with a purer lustre, and ascend to that 
elevated station in the higher heavens where the 
fixed stars shed a splendid and imperishable 
lizht. The writers whom party has elevated— 
the genius which vice has seduced, are destined 
to decline with the interests to which they were 
devoted, or the passions by which they were 
misled. The rise of new political struggles will 
consign to oblivion the vast talent which was 
engulfed in its contention; the accession of a 
more virtuous age bury in the dust the fancy 
which was enlisted in the cause of corruption; 
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the most voluptuous seduction to the senses. 


ed by sterner days: to the unrestrained indul- 


which held society together; with the removal of 
all the restraints on vice or guilt, the fabric of 
gcivilization 
To the licentious orgies of the Regent Orleans 
succeeded the infernal furies of the Revolution: 
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while these illustrious men,whose writings have 
struck root in the inmost recesses of the human 
heart; and been watered by the streams of im- 
perishable feeling, will for ever continue to ele- 
vate and bless a grateful world. 


To form a just conception of the importance 
of Chateaubriand's Genius of Christianity, we 
must recollect the period when it was published, 
the character of the works it was intended to 
combat, and the state of society in which it was 
destined to appear. For half a century before 
it appeared, the whole genius of France had 
been incessantly directed to undermine the prin- 
ciples of religion. The days of Pascal and 
Fenelon, of Saurin and Bourdaloue, of Bossuet 
and Massillon, had passed away; the splendid 
talent of the seventeenth century was no longer 
arrayed in the support of virtue—the suprema- 
cy ef the church had ceased tu be exerted to 
thunder in the ear of princes the awful truths of 
judgment to come. Borne away in the torrent 
of corruption, the church itself had yielded to 
the increasing vices of the age; its hierarchy 
had become involved in the passions they were 
destined to combat, and the cardinal’s purple 
covered the shoulders of an associate in the mid- 
night orgies of the Regent Orleans. Such was 
the audacity of vice, the recklessness of fash- 
ion, and the supineness of religion, that Ma- 
dame Roland tells us, what astonished her in her 
youthful days was, that the heaven itself did not 
open to rain down upon the guilty metropolis, 
as on the cities of the Jordan, a tempest of con- 
suming’ fire. 


While such was the profligacy of power and 
the audacity of crime, philosophic talent lent its 
aid to overwhelm the remaining safeguards of 
religious belief. The middling and lower orders 
could not, indeed, participate in the luxurious 
vices of their wealthy superiors; but they could 
well be persuaded that the faith which permitted 
such enormities, the religion which was stained 
by such crimes, was a system of hypocrisy and 
deceit. ‘The passion for inuovation,which more 
than any other feature characterised that period 
in France, invaded the precincts of religion as 
well as the bulwarks of the state—the throne 
and the altar; the restraiits of this world and 
the next, as is ever the case; crumbled together. 
For half a century, all the genius of France had 
been incessantly directed to overturn the sanc- 
tity of Christianity; its corruptions were repre- 
sented as its very essence; tts abuses part of its 
necessary effects. Ridicule, ever more power- 
ful than reason with a frivolous age, lent its aid 
to overturn the defenceless fabric; and for more 
than one generation, not one writer of note had 
appeared to maintain the hopeless cause. Vol- 
taire and Diderot, )’Alembeit and Raynal, La- 
place and Lagrange, had lent the weight of their 
popular names, or the powers of their versa- 
tile minds, to carry on the war’ ‘The Encyclo- 

edie wasa vast battery of infidelity incessant- 
y directed against Christianty; while the crowd 
of licentious novelists, with which the age a- 
bounded—Louvet, Crebillon, Laclos,and a host 
of others—insinuated the pvison, mixed up with 
the strongest allurements to the passions, and 


This inundation of infidelity was soon follow- 


gence of passion succeeded the unfettered march 
of crime. With the destruction of all the bonds 


id religion speedily was dissolved. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


from the same Palais Royal. from whence had 
sprung those fountains of courtly eorruption, 
soon issued forth the-fiery streams of democra- 
cy. Enveloped in this burning torrent, the in- 
stitutions, the faith, the nobles, the throne,were 
destroyed: the worst instruments of the supreme 
justice, the passions and ambition of men, were 
suffered to work their unresisted way; and in a 
few years the religion of eighteen hundred years 
was abolished, its priests slain or exiled,its Sab- 
bath abolished, its rites proscribed, its faith un- 
known. Infancy came into the world without a 
blessing, age left it without a hope; marriage no 
longer received a benediction, sickness was left 
without consolation; the village bell ceased to 
cal) the poor to their weekly day of sanctity and 
repose; the village churchyard to witness the 
weeping train of mourners attending their rude 
forefathers to their last home. ‘The grass grew 
in the churches of every parish in France; the 
dead without a blessing were thrust into vast 
charnel-houses; marriage was contracted before 
a civil magistrate; and infancy, untaught to pro- 
nounce the name of God, lunged only for the 
period when the passions and indulgencies of life 
were to commence. | 
[To be Continued. | 


From the New York Gazelte of Monday, 29th ult. 
EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


Previous to the question on the original Re- 
solutions of the Joint Committee of both Houses 
on the subject ofthe Bishop of Ohio, being 
taken, and while an animated discussion was 
pending, a message was received from the 
House of Bishops, which was stated by the 
Rev. Dr. Anthon, the Clerk, to be a proposition, 
which was intended to reconcile the conflicting 
parties in the case then pending. 

Rev. Dr. Wartnwricut moved that the mes- 
sage be read. He wished to hear any recom- 
mendation from the venerable fathers of the 
Church tending to promote peace. 

President Durr, and some other gentlemen 
who followed him, protested against any inter- 
ference on the part of the Bishops. This house 
had a distinct legislative subject before them, 
and he begged that they might be left to pursue 
their own course. After a decision had been 
made on the resolutions under discussion, it 
was then time to hear the message from the 
Bishops. 

The House decided that the message should 
lie on the table. 

At the evening session, after the rejection of 
the original resolution, the resolutions of the 
minority of the Joint Committee, and the mes- 
sage of the Bishops, were severally taken up, 
discussed, and rejected. 3 

Ou Saturday morning, the Rev. Mr. Gisss, of 
South Carolina, moved that the report of the 
Committee on Consecration, so far as related to 
the testimonials of the Bishop elect of Ohio, be 
read—adopted. 

A message was reveived from the House of 
Bishops relative to the vacancy in the Diocess 
of Ohio, and the testimonials of the Rev. Dr. 
Mcllvaine—lJaid on the table. 

The Rev. Mr. Grsss introduced resolutions, 
declaring the Episcopate of Ohio vacated by 
the declension of Bishop Chase to perform the 
duties of Diocessan, and that the testimonials 
of Rev. C. P, MclIlvaine, Bishop elect of that 
Diocess, be considered and signed. 

Dr. MontcomeEry argued against the princi- 


* Mr, Jay argued that all elections of Bishops 
were prospective in their operations, 

Mr, Donatpson, of Maryland, declared that 
it was his own intention, and he was authorized 
to state it was also the intention of his col- 
leagues, not to act on any other ground in this 
case, but that which should have for its object 
a reconciliation between Bishop Chase and his 
Diocess. 

Dr. Del.ancy washed his hands and wiped 
his conscience of all responsibility in regard to 
the proposition before the House, just received 
from the House of Bishops, recommending the 
signing of the testimonials of the Bishop elect. 
He had acted solely on the ground that there 
was no vacancy of the Episcopate—and he should 
thus act in all cases. He would not listen to 
any cries of peace, peace, when there was no 
peace! He wished the resolutions of the ger- 
tleman from South Carolina might be withdrawn. 

President Duer made a jong argument in re- 
gard to the principle which would govern his 
vote, and took a retrospect of the whole pro- 
ceedings of the week in which the house had 
been engaged in this perplexing subject. When 
he sat down— | 

The Rev. Dr. Croswett, of Connecticut, 
wished to know if another week was to be ex- 
pended in the like fruitless debate as the one 


|now ended. He was prepared to act; there had 


been deliberation enough. The controversy 
might be sport to gentlemen, but it was death to 
him. No single object of the sitting of the 
Convention had yet been effected, and he was 
anxious to bring the session to a close, and be 
at home with his family. | 

President Durr regretted that gentlemen 
were in such a terrible hurry to get home. He 
wished them to have patience. We were here 
assembled from all parts of the country, on bu-» 
siness of paramount importance, and he wished 
it might not be too hastily disposed of. With 
a view, however, to bring this subject to a close 
this day, he moved that the resolutions of the 
Rev. Mr. Gibbs be laid on the table, and those 
of the House of Bisnops be taken up—Adopted. 

The previous question was then called, on 
concurrence with the Resolutions of the Bish- 
ops. The main question being put, and order- 
ed to be taken by states, distinguishing the 
votes of the clergy from those of the laity. The 
result was, that there was a minority of States 
in the votes of those of the clergy, and a ma- 
jority in those of the laity. The President de- 
c.ared the question of concurrence LOST. 

The Resoiutions of Mr.Grsss being in order, 
were taken up and read. The previous ques- 
tion was again called for and sustained. The 
main question being put in the same manner as 
in the preceding cases, a majority of States was 
found to have prevailed, in both orders of the 
House. So the President declared the Resolu- 
tions PASSED. 

The testimonials of Dr. McIlvaine were then 
considered and signed, as were those of the 
Bishops elect of New Jersey, Vermont, and 


Kentucky. 


After the passage of the resolutions of the 


Rev. Mr. Gipps, it was remarked by a member, 
that the House had rejected twa sets of resolu- 
tions and adopted a third, all so near alike to 
each other, that it had puzzled the Philadelphia 
lawyers, as well as divines, to point out in what 
essential way they differed. He gave credit to 
the New York lawyers, for the ruse de guerre 
which they used in carrying their point, and 


ple of signing testimonials of a Bishop elect, 
when there was no actual vacancy in a Diocess. 


which gave them so much apparent satisfac- 
tion. 
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We understand the consecration of the Bish- 
ops elect of Kentucky, Ohio, New Jersey, and 
Vermont, will take place on Wednesday or 
Thursday ‘next. 


BALTIMORE: 


, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1832. 


= = 
We have learned that the phraseology “A 
new trial awarded,” at the close of the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the state of Pennsy!- 
vania, given in our last, has inspired some de- 
gree of hope in some members and preachers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, that some- 
thing may be expected from the new trial fa- 
vorable to the assumed and unjust claims of 
their party. To settle this matter, we give them 
the following information, which may be relied 
on, as it comes from unquestionable authority; 
from one which is not an interested party, viz: 
“The verdict having been given (in the lower 
court) in favor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, it was necessary to order a new trial, 
in which the direction of the Court, in point of 
Law, would be in favor of a different verdict. 
The Supreme Court could not finally decide on 
a wrong verdict, being unable to do more than 
settle the principles involved.’ The principles 
involved are certainly most plainly and une- 
quivocally settled by the Supreme Court, and 
most conclusively and triumphantly against the 
claims of the Methodist Episcopal Church. We 
therefore rationally infer that it would be folly, 
and a prodigal waste of the funds of the Meth 
odist Episcopal Church, to proceed with a ne 
trial. We consider, for ourselves, that the 
lower court are bound to observe the decision 
of the Supreme Court, and .that any judgment 
contravening the decision of the Supreme 
Court would be useless, because the principles 
involved have been settled adverse to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. There is not, in our 
opinion, the shadow of hope remaining to the 
Methodist Episcopal people, and they had better 
save their money for purposes other than op- 
- posing the supreme judicatory of the state. 


We are happy to inform our church and 
friends generally, that Mosheim & Coote’s 
Church History is completed in two volumes 
royal octavo. Subscribers will be furnished 
without delay. Such of our friends as wish to 
order the work for their own use, or that of 
others, will be supplied. They will please to 
state ‘how they are to be sent, and to whose 
care. Let each who may require the work, 
where there is no agent, enclose $5 current 
money, and their order shall be attended to. 


METHODIST 


To prevent misconception of the terms of 
this paper for the ensuing year, we inform all 
that they are the following:— 


Three dollars, if not paid before the close of 
the volume or year. 

Two dollars and fifty cents, if not paid before 
the first of July next—or 

Two dollars, if paid by the first of January 
next. 

There will be no departure from the foregoing 
terms. All new subscribers, after the first of 
January next, must pay two dollars and fifty 


cents, in advance. 


PROTESTANT. 


Joun J. Harrop, 
Publisher M. Rights and M. Protestant. 
November 9, 1832. 


We hope the Annual Conferences will direct 
that those parts of their proceedings intended 
for publication, be forwarded as early after the 
rise of the Conferences as possible. 


The Governor of Maryland has recommended 
that Thursday next be observed througheut the 
state as a day of thanksgiving to Almighty God. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


Chazy, Oct. 26, 1832. 


Dear Brother,—Circumstances have prevent- 
ed me giving you an earliéf account of our camp 
meeting, held in Chazy—but as none of our 
brethren have favoured you with any communi- 
cation in relation to it, and believing that it may 
be useful in promoting the interests of our infant 
Zion, I send you the following notice of it: 

Sept. 6th, the meeting opened, we were fa- 
voured with the assistance of several of our 
brethren of the Vermont District. There were 
present 15 Methodist Protestant preachers and 
two Free-will Baptist preachers. The preaching 
was good—the weather tolerably fine through- 
out, and a most powerful impression in favour 
of our persecnted cause was produced. There 
were present on the Sunday between two and 
three thousand persons—about 30 souls profess- 
ed to have found the Saviour of men—and sev- 
eral have since experienced a similar blessing. 
The love-feast on the Sunday morning was an 
excellent one. A gentleman stated,that having 
been awakened toa sense of his sin and danger 
a short time previous to the August Quarterly 
Meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
held in Beekmantown; he went there with the 
intention of making known his state and feel- 
ings, but to his great grief and disappointment 
they refused him admission to the love-feast—this 
nearly overwhelmed his soul—he imagined him- 
self abandoned by God and man, and was al- 
most led to resolve to disiniss for ever from his 
mind the subject of religion. He went home 
and was mercifully led to read his Bible and en- 
gage in prayer to Almighty God, who gracious- 
ly delivered his soul and blessed him with peace 
and joy. 

Our beloved and much respected bro, Shinn 
has given the brethren of the North a severe re- 
buke on this subject; but for our parts we would 
much rather be guilty of admitting to our love- 
feasts twenty scoffing infidels, than of shutting 
out one sincere seeker of salvation. 

I expect bro, Sterricker will favour you with 
some account of our Canada camp-meeting— 
that also has been productive of great good. 


Yours, &c,. Gace, 


*> 


We copy the following extract from the Chris- 
tian Advocate of the 2d inst. It is not to be 
supposed that we can take time to answer every 
obliquity which is indulged in by our quondam 
brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Our correspondents and subscribers will, if 
they please, assist us. Our duties are numerous 
and arduous, and leave us scarcely time to say 


more than a few words, where we would. be 
glad to enlarge. 

This hint, we trust, will have its effect on 
some of those, at least, who have a respect for 
the czuse. If they will permit such pieces to 
appear in widely extended journals, without a 
suitable reply in our columns, we must bow to 
their supineness, and permit many such things 
to pass as pure and current coin, and thereby be- 
come accessaries to the attempted impositions 
on the credulity of the Christian public. Mr. 
Duncan, we presume, will answer so far as he 
is concerned. 

CONVULSIONS IN THE CHURCH. 


‘We live in a singular age, when many Chris- 
tians act, and many ministers sustain their in- 
fluence more by excitement than by any thing 
else. Is not the whole Christian Church deeply 
agitated? Are not religious communities every 
where thrown into distraction and turmoil? The 
various assaults which have directed their ef- 
forts against the union of church and state,— 
the division between high church and low 
church, old school and rew school, of which 
multitudes talk so significantly and freely,—the 
outcry against sectarianism,—the breaking up 
and threatened dissolution of old and establish- 
ed parties,—this new, this high, this varied ex- 
citement, which seems so little to regard ancient 
ordinances, and is pervading the whole of our 
moral interests,—what means it all? At the 
present moment, the whole church has become 
the arena of most unhappy contention; and I 
fear too much is not said, when the description 
is extended so far as to sketch out a moral 
aceldama,’ &c. | 

“We have extracted the preceding sentences 
from Duncan’s Lectures on the Moral Govern- 
ment of God, just published in Baltimore, The 
same sentiments are met with in other works, 
and often repeated in various religious periodi- 
cals. They are frequently the topic of conver- 
sation in public and private circles. We do not 
propose to question their truth, but to limit 
their application. Such sentiments may be true 
of various divisions of the Protestant Church, 
but cannot, in any degree, be affirmed of every 
division. Yet the language used in the extracts 
above, seems to be applied to every denomina- 
tion of Christians. We canuot say that all per- 
sons who use such language intend to apply it 
in its widest sense; but we are inclined to think 
they do generally. Our object in this article is, 
to say snch sentiments are not applicable to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. e are aware 
that a contrary opinion is abroad to some ex- 
tent, but it is certainly erroneous!!! The Gen- 
eral Conference of Methodist ministers, assem- 
bled in Philadelphia in May last, from every 
section of the church in the United States, de- 
clare, in their pastoral address, that universal 
peace and quietness reign throughoutour Zion,— 
that there is no Controversy er contention either in 
regard to dactrine or discipline in any part of 
our work!!! 
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~ ‘We believe other good Christians will rejoice 
with us in our peaceful and prosperous condi- 
tion; while we can sincerely wish them more 
prosperity and peace than either we OF they 
now enjoy. The unity of our church, in doc 
trine and discipline, has been preserved from 
the first; so that, though a few members, and 
very few ministers have seceded, there has been 
no division or scism of the novy. For this we 
offer unto God our most profound and constant 
gratitude, and make our daily prayers to Him 
that he would mercifully preserve ue, and all his 
ople, in the unity of the Spirit, and in the 
of peace. 
It would be instructive and edifying to point 
out the secondary causes of the peace and pros- 
perity within our borders. The primary and 
efficient cause is, the Divine blessings. ‘There 
are several secondary causes. ‘The form of our 
overnment contributes directly to this effect. 
ur general superintendency operates to the 
production of uniformity in faith, action, and 
usage. Our system of itinerancy imparts an 
immediate and powerful energy to this whole 
effect. Those who have not studied this subject 
thoroughly and without ah og can have no 
correct conceptions of the excellency and 
adaptation of this provision in our government, 
to attain the end proposed.” 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
(NO. III.) 


SECOND ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLE. 


Christ is the only Head of the Church; and 
the word of God the only rule of faith and con- 
duct. | 

‘But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your 
Master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren:” 
“neither be ye called masters, for one is your 
master even Christ.” ‘‘But he that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant.” Jesus Christ, 
Matthew, chap. 23. 

“Ye call me Master and Lord, and ye say 
well; forso lam.’ Jesus Christ, John, 13, 15 

“But I would have you know that the head 
of every man is Christ.” Paul 1, Cor: chap. 11, 
3d verse. 

“That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of Glory” hath ‘‘set Christ far above all 
principality and power, and might, and dominion, 
and name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come, and hath 
put all things under his feet and gave him to be 
Head over all things to the Church, which is his 
body.” ‘‘Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone.” ‘In whom ye also are builded 
together for an habitation of God through the 
» oh “Christ is the head of the Church.” 
“The Church is subject unto Christ.’ Paul to 
Ephesians. 

We might readily multiply proofs upon proofs 
if it were necessary, but we are persuaded the 
above will be sufficient for every purpose tu 
every candid inquirer on the subject. 

We are aware that there are not a few who 
would attempt to dispossess the Divine Re- 
deemer of his authority over the Church, and 
substitute the traditions of men. But the Scrip- 
tures have sufficiently warned Christians that 
false Christs would arise, and that it should be 
reported, lo! here is Christ, and lo! there is 
Christ—and they have warned us most solemnly 
not to follow them. Let us abide by the sacred 
Scriptures; and whatever we are taught therein 
as essential to salvation, let us most scrupu- 
lously adhere to. In doing this, we shall be 
safe amongst the turmoils of time, and saved 

forever in heaven, MatTraias. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 
MISCELLANY. _ 


AN EXTRACT. 


‘I have seen an end of all Perfection.’ 


I have seen a man in the glory of his day and 
the pride of his strength. He was built like the 
tall cedar that lifts its hea@ above the forest 
trees; like the strong oak that strikes its roots 
deeply into the earth, He feared no danger— 
he felt no sickness. His mind was vigorons 
like his body; he was perplexed at no intricacy, 
he was daunted at no difficulty; into hidden 
things he searched, and what was crooked he 
made plain. He went forth fearlessly upon the 
face of the mighty deep; he surveyed the nations 
of the earth; he measured the distance of the 
stars, and called them b 
ried in the extent of his knowledge, in the vigor 
of his understanding, and strove to search into 
what the Almighty had concealed. And when 
[ looked on him I said, ‘What a piece of work 
is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in fa- 
culties! in form and moving how expressive and 
amiable! in action how like an angel! in appre- 
hension how a god? 

I ,eturned—his look was no more lofty nor 
his step proud; his broken frame was like some 
ruined tower; his hairs were white and scatter- 
ed; and his eye gazed vacantly on what was 
around him. ‘The vigor of his intellect was 
wasted, and of all that he had gained by study 
nothiag remained. He feared when there was 
no danger, and whem there was no sorrow he 
wept. His memory was decayed and treacher- 
ous and showed him only broken images of the 
clory that was departed. His heuse was to him 
like a strange land, and his friends were count- 
ed as enemies; and he thought himself strong 
and healthful while his foot tottered on the verge 
of the grave. He said of his son—he is my 
brother; of his daughther—I know her not; and 
inquired what was his own name. And one 
who supported his steps, and ministered to his 
many wants, said to him, as I looked on the 
melancholy scene—‘Let thine heart receive in- 
struction, for thou hast seen an end of all earth- 
ly perfection,’ 

t have seen a beautiful female treading the 
first stages of youth, and entering joyfully into 
the pleasures of life. The glance of her eye 
was variable and sweet, and on her cheek trem- 
bled something like the first blush of the morn- 
ing; her lips moved, and there was harmony; 
when she floated in the dance, her light form 
like the aspen seemed to move tu every breeze, 

{ returned—but she was not in the dance—[ 
sought her in the gay circle of her companions, 
but I found her not. Her eyes svarkled not 
there—the music of her voice was silent—she 
rejoiced on earth no more. I saw a train sable 
and slow paced, who bore slowly to an open 
grave, what was once animated and beautiful. 
They paused as they approached, and a voice 
broke the awful silence:—‘Mingle ashes with 
ashes, and dust to its original dust. To the 
earth whence she was first taken, consign we 
the body of our sister.’ They covered her with 
the damp soil,and the cold clods of the valley— 
and the worm crowded into her silent abode. 
Yet one sad mourner lingered, to cast himself 
upon the grave, and as he wept he said: ‘There 
is no beauty, or grace, or luveliness, that con- 
tinueth in man; for this is the end of all glory 
and perfection.’ | 

I have seen an infant with a fair brow, anda 
frame like polished ivory. Its limbs were pliant 
in its sports—it rejoiced and again it wept—but 


whether its glowing cheek dimpled with smiles, 


their names; he glo-. 


or its blue eye was brilliant with tears, still I 
jsaid to my heart, ‘It is beautiful.” It was like 

the first pure blossom which some cherished 
plant has shot forth, whose cup is filled with a 
dew drop, and whose head reclines upon its pa- 
rent stem. 

I again saw this child when the lamp of rea- 
son first dawned in its mind. Its soul was gen- 
tle and peaceful—its eye sparkled with joy,and 
it looked round on this good and pleasant world. 
[tran swiftly in the ways of knowledge—it 
bowed its ear to instruction—it stood like a lamb 
before its teachers. It was not proud or envious, 
or stubborn, and it had never heard of the vices 
and vanities of the world. And when 1 looked 
upon it, f remembered that our Saviour gaid: 
‘Except ye become as little children, ye cannot 
jenter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

But the scene was changed, and I saw a man 
whom the world called honorable: and man 
waited for his smiles. They pointed out the 
fields that were his, and talked of the silver and 
gold that he gathered: they admired the state- 
liness of his domes, and extolled the honor of 
his family. And his heart answered secretly, 
‘By my wisdom have | gotten ali this,’ so he re- 
turned no thanks to God. neither did he fear or 
serve him. Andas I passed along I heard the 
complaints of the laborers who had reaped down 
the field, and the cries of the poor whose cov- 
ering he had taken away—but the sound of 
feasting and revelry was in his apartments, and 
the unfed beggar came tottering from his door. 
But he considered not that the cries of the de- 
pressed were continually entering the ears of 
the Most High. And when I knew that this 
inan was once the teachable child that I had 
loved—the beautiful intant | had gazed on with 
delight—I said in my bitterness—I have seen 


an end of all perfection,’—and I laid my mouth 
in the dust. 


ON SECTARIANISM. 


Perhaps there is no subject concerning which 
men impose on themselves more effectually, 
though doubtless unconsciously, than they doin 
regard to sectarianism. While many are per- 
suading themselves that they are truly catholic 
in their views and feelings, and are free from 
sectarian partialities and autipathies, there are 
others who contend that latitudinarianism should 
be the order of the day, that it is now a matter 
of little consequence what a man believes,if his 
moral deportment be irreproachable, affirming 
that his ‘‘creed cannot be wrong whose life is 
right”’ A third class seem to think, if we may 
judge from their words and actions, that they 
alone have “the truth, the whole truth,and noth- 
ing but the truth.” 

Whatever may be our desires in respect to 
equal love towards all denominations of Chris- 
tians, we believe there are very few to be found 
who are connected with any particular denomi- 
nation, but what have their denominational par- 
tialities. Neither do we say that this is wrong. 
It seems necessarily to arise out of the compo- 
sition of our nature and the circumstances in 
which we are placed, and is, moreover, in strict 
conformity to the choice we have made as mem- 
bers of that particular branch of the Christian 
Church to which we belong. But when we suf- 
fer these partialities so to blind our. eyes that 
we can see no good thing in others, however 
praiseworthy may be their theory and practice, 
and our feelings to become so contracted that 
we can have no fellowship with them merely be- 
cause they “follow not with us,” that feeling of 
preference merely which guided us in making 
‘our choice among the Christian sects, is ex- 
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changed for bigotry, and that candid judgment 
which dictated the truths we ought to believe 
and the line of conduct we ought to pursue, is 
exchanged for unchristian intolerance. This is 
the bigotry and this the intolerance which Chris- 
tianity condemns, and which can hardly consist 
with that ‘‘charity which hopeth all things.”— 
If, therefore, when sectarianism is condemned, it 
is intended to condemn this bigoted attachment 
to our own party and this spirit of intolerance 
towards all others, we think the censure cannot 
be too loudly and decidedly expressed. But if, 
on the other hand, a mere preference to one’s 
own sect in distinction from all others 1s meant 
to be the censurable sectarianism, we are per- 
suaded the censure is wrongly placed, and that 
very few, if any, will escape condemnation.., 


If, however, when a catholic spirit is pleaded 
for, it is meant that we should love all men,and 
more especially all those who “love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity,’ of whatever name or 
sect, we fully accord to the sentiment. If we 
do not wish tobe censured by others because we 
differ from them,neither should we censure them 
for differing from us. This appears to us the 
true spirit of Catholicism which the Gospel in- 
culcates, and which the religion of the Lord Je- 
sus inspires in the hearts of all who possess it. 


As to that sort of Jatitudinarianism which im- 
plies an indiflerence to all creeds and profes- 
sions, nothing we apprehend is more abhorrent 
to the spirit of the Gospel. Why has God tak. 
en so much pains to reveal the truth, and why 
require mankind, under such severe penalties, 
to believe and practice it, if it were of no con- 

uence what we believe? 

Bat even these people are deceived if they 
think. they are not sectarian in their views 
and feelings. Though they may not formally 
attach themselves to any parti-ular denomina- 
tion of Christians, yet are not their partialities 
toward those who agree with them? Do they not 
condemn all sects as bigots? Will they not de- 
claim in the most vehement manuer against all 
those who endeavour to maintain the peculiari- 
ties of their sect or party? And do they not 
hereby evince their own peculiar views and feel- 
ings? This, then, is their distinction. 7 hey 
cleave to no party—array themselves with no 
branch of the ‘sacramental under 
no flaz—and would neutralize all the distinctive 

cultarities of the Christian system, and min- 
gle all into one heterogeneous mass of absurdi- 
ties and contradictions! ‘This, we think, is the 
most exceptionable of all the sects, and therefore 
it is no wonder that it nas not as yet assumed 
any tangible form, or otherwise been recognized 
than by an indifference to all religion. 

But the sceptic piques himself as having hap- 
pily escaped from the restraints of all sorts of 
sectarianism. His mind he affects to think, is 
freed from the shackles of orthodoxy, from creeds 
and confessiuns, so that he feels himself at full 
liberty to range in the fields of doubt and men- 

tal speculation, according to his own _— plea- 
gure. But does he not impose upon himself-— 
Is he less partial to those who think with him 
and who measure their unbelief by his guage, 
than the Christian sectarist is to his partyr— 
And is he not as bitter against others as others 
are against him? With all his boasted freedom 
from the restraints of creeds and systems, and 
hie professed antipathies against following the 
decisions of others in matters of faith and prac- 
tice, does he not as rigidly adhere to the anti- 
religion of his fathers, based upon universal 
scepticism as it is—if it be not rather a misno- 
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mind the foundation of any thing—as does the 
most bigoted Jew or Christian to the religion of 
his ancestors? What proof then does he give of 
his emancipation from sectarian partialities? 
There is, however, a catholicism which may 
and ought to prevail among all orthodox Chris- 
tians, however much they may dissent from each 
other on unessential points. While each one 
agrees to huld fast his doctrinal peculiarties,and 
to attend scrupulously to those outward forms 
and ceremonies by which his particular sect is 
distinguished, he may extend to all others the 
hand of charity, look at them with a view to 
discover every thing that is good—approve of 
all that an enlarged benevolence can reconcile 
with Christian truth and duty—palliate minor 
faults and discrepancies—make all due allow- 
ance for the common infirmities of our nature— 
apologize for educational prejudices and prepos- 
sessions—and even when an act appears mani- 
festly wrong, find an excuse for it in the recti- 


tude of the motive.—The (London) World. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S POLITICAL DUTIES. 

In times like these,when numerous questions 
of extraordinary importance are under discus- 
sion, and the rapid extension of intelligence 
brings them home to every family and social cir- 
cle, it is very important that religious persons, 
and more especially the ministers of Christ, 
should come to a full decision as to the line of 
conduct which they ought to pursue, so as not 
to fail in their duties as members of civil socie- 
ty, and yet not to be entangled in unprofitable 
turmoils and party janglings. We refer of 
course, chiefly to persons in private life, who 
are not of necessity obliged to take an active 
part in public proceedings, though the spirit of 
the remark applies to all. In coming toa right 
decision, it ought to be considered on the one 
hand, that questions of extensive political inter- 
est are not of necessity alien to the thoughts of 
a well regulated religious mind, as they involve 
the peace and happiness of society, and bear not 
remotely even upon higher interests than those 
of the passing scene. There is nothing in the 
spirit of christianity, that renders it unlawful for 
a christian to feel deeply interested in events 
which regard the destinies of States and em- 
pires, nor even in the case of the members of 
the sacred profession, does an individual, in be- 
coming a minister of religion, cease to be a man 
and a citizen, or forfeit any privilege which he 
before possessed as a member of civil society. 
He is not, indeed, to be so much engrossed in 
things temporal, as to forget the paramount im- 
portance of things eternal, but is to view the 
flitting scenes of an evanescent life with the eye 
of a christian, not permitting his affections to 
centre in ‘the things that perish in the using,’ 
but studying the moderation enjoined by the 
apostle, 1 Cor. vii. 29—31. 

Yet while this christian moderation forbids 
the virulence and entanglement of partizanship, 
and limits within well regulated bounds, the just 
interests which every christian should feel in 
important secular pursuits, varying according to 
his particular station and duties in life, whether 
as a statesman or a private individual; there is 
nothing, we repeat, in christianity, or in the 
highest elevation of a devout spirit, that ought 
to render any man indifferent to the important 
scenes which are passing around him; and in 
this respect it is to be lamented, that many of 


those who are best qualified from their charac- 
‘ter and attainments to interpose in the affairs of 


state, shrink from a public duty, lest it should 


mes to call such a fluctuating exercise of the 


be accompanied by peril and temptation, as if 


the providence of God had intendga@mthat legis- 
lation, government, and the wholé economy of 
political and national intercourse,should be con- 
ducted by those who are morally least fitted for 
it, or as if, because the christian is mot to make 
the preset world his final home and rest, he is 
to retire to the abstraction of his cleset, or the 
indolence of a cell, and to shun that share of 
responsibility in the great movements of the 
world, for which his abilities fit him, or which 
his station requires of him. The very circum- 
stance that he is alive to his moral accountable- 
ness, and is anxious to escape ‘the corruptions 
that are in the world,’ and feels it a duty to 
avoid the snares of ambition and the turbulence 
of interested strife, is powerfully in favor of his 
salutary interposition for the general welfare; 
not burying his talents, or willingly leaving to 
less scrupulous spirits, the whole regulation of 
the public weal or woe. In this respect, some 
good men have betrayed a culpable dogree of 
moral cowardice; flying where they should have 
manfully contended, and sacrificing the public 
welfare to personal ease and indolence. Chris- 
tians ought not to survey with a careless eye, 
the great events which are ever passing on the 
arena of the world, and instead of endeavoring 
to benefit their generation, retire within them- 
selves in self-indulgent abstraction, Jeaving in 
this sense ‘the potsherds of the earth to strive 
with the potsherds of the earth,’ heedless of the 
momentous afflictions which are passing around 
them, caring little for war or peace; inquiring 
not whether laws are good or bad; nor turning 
aside to regard with the smallest concern, the 
condition of Empires, the vast totality of their 
fellow beings, if only they can quietly read and 
meditate in an unmolested corner. This surely 
is not the duty of a christian citizen; and it cer- 
tainly derives no sanction from the word of God; 
avery large portion of which is occupied with 
topics of legislation, political history, and other 
matters connected with the social weal, 


HUMAN BONES FOR MANURE, 
And the end of Military glory. 


It is estimated that more than a million of 
bushels of human and inhuman bones were im- 
ported last year from the continent of Euro 
into the port of Hull. The neighborhood of 
Leipsic, Austerlitz, Waterloo, and of all the 
places where, during the late bloody war, the 
principal battles were fought, have been swept 
alike of the bones of the hero and the horse 
which he rode, Thus collected from every 
quarter, they have been shipped to the port of 
Hull, and thence forwarded to the Yorkshire 
bone-grinders, who have erected steam engines 
and powerful machinery, for the purpose of re- 
ducing them to a granulary state. In this state 
they are sent chiefly to Doncaster, one of the 
largest agricultural markets in that part of the 
country, and are there sold to the farmers to 
manure their lands. The vily substance grad- 
ually evolving as the bones calcine makes a 
more substantial manure than almost any other 
substance—particularly human bodies. It is 
now ascertained beyond a doubt, by actual ex- 
periment on an extensive scale, that a dead sol- 
dier is a most valuable article of commerce; and 
for aught we know to the contrary, the good far- 
mers of Yorkshire are, in a great measure, in- 
debted to the bones of taeir children for their 
daily bread. Itis certainly a singular fact, that 
G. Britain should have sent out such multitudes 
of soldiers to fight its battles upon the continent 
of Europe, and should then import their bones 


as an article of commerce to fatten their soil, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


Yet we’ll speak not of thee, neither trumpet thy fame, 
But deep in our bosoms we’ll cherish thy name; 

To know that love with her smiles has departed, 

And in.crowds of the gay to feel sorrowful hearted. 


Thou i gone where thy smiles will be brighter than 
ere, 

Thou art gone where thy dark eyes shall shed nota tear. 

Thou art gone up on high with bright angels to roam. 

Thou art gone to thy God, thy Saviour} thy Home. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
‘PRAISE THE LORD OH MY SOUL!” 


Who made the earth a rolling sphere, 
And placed it in its orbit here? 
Who hung the azure arch on high, : 
And gem’d with stars the midnight sky: 
See, on the world, its maker’s hand, 
His name is writ in every land; 
In every spire of grass ’tis seen, 
That there the Almighty’s hand has been,— 
There’s not a breath of air that blows, 
But bears his name wher’er it goes; 
There’s not a shrub, or tree, or flower, 
But loud proclaims his awful power; 
To all below his name’s allied, 
His temple is creation wide; 
The arts and sciences, are all, 
The doors that open to its hall; 
Its altars are the hearts of men, 
Where his mightier work is seen; 
Philosophy and grace combine, 
In bright religion’s wreath to shine; 
And from these hallowed altars raise, 


A grateful sacrifice of praise. JANE. 
Monorvale, Oct. 8, 1832. 
For the Methodist Protestant. 
TO MY HOME. 
Escaped from the noise of the town, 


From the eyes of the silly set free, 
With a heart overflowing I've come, 
To gaze, my sweet Home, upon thee. 


The aspect thou wearest’s the same, 
As in days of a more sunny hue; 

When a school boy I went and I came, 
With steps lightly brushing the dew. 


Then my heart it was cheery and light, 
Nor drempt of woes soon to be; 

For | thought as I laid down at night, 
I'd never be parted from thee. 


But changed, oh how changed am I now, 
How fled are my visions so bright; 
Heavy sorrow set thick on my brow, 

_And my hopes wear a withering blight. 


From thee my dear home | must part, 
To some far foreign land I must go; 
Yet mem’ry, fond mem’ry shall cling to my heart, 
And cause the big tear drop to flow. 
DELTA. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF MISS S. S. 


She’s gone to the land of the bright and the fair, 
Where strange music floats through the soft balmy air, 


Where the freshness of Spring breathes acharm through 
the heart, 


And a beauty, which nature may never impart. 
Like the rose sweetly budding at Spring's early dawn, 


_ In beauty we’ve seen her—serene like the morn; 


And bright as the glance of the last parting ray, 
In beauty we’ve seen her pass quickly away. 


Dear maiden, though thou art taking thy rest, 
a turf and the wildling grow green on thy 

Not for this shall a thought of thee pass from the heart; 
Or the feeling of other years sooner depart. 


They say there’s a gem on which dews may not fall, 
The brightest, the loveliest, yet frailest withal; 

And they say there are those in this wide world of pain, 
Too fair for its woes, and too pure for its stain. 


Bautimore.— The number of desths in this city, (as 
reported by the Board of Health,) for the week ending 
Nov. 5, are 66,—of which number 15 were of Cholera. 


Deatu or Watrter Scott. 
The New York Courier has received advices that Sir 
Walter Scott died on the 22d September last. 
Intelligence has been also received of the death of 
the King of Spain—which if confirmed, is expected to 
hasten the approach of the crisis in Spain. 


MAMMOTH STEAMER. 


A steam vessel was launched on the 18th ult. at 
Elizabethtown, Pa. near Pittsburg, said to be the larg- 
est on the Western waters. She has 173 feet keel, 
and will carry 800 tons, besides engine, wood, furni- 
ture, &c. which will probably swell the tonnage to 
one thousand. Her cabins, when thrown together, by 
opening the folding doors, will measure 170 feet in 
length. She is to be propelled by an engine of 156 
horses power, and is destined to run between New Or- 
leans and Louisville. 


From the Christian Mirror: 
THE HONEST BANKRUPT. 


About the close of the last, or the beginning of the 
present century, there lived in Boston a man, the 
initials of whose name were A. B. 

This man, as it is not uncommon now a days, failed 
to pay his debts—obtained a settlement with his credit- 
ors, and was discharged, on paying some portion of 
what he owed. 

Sometime after, he left the country, and was absent 
several years, in the prosecution of a second scheme of 
commercial enterprize. At the end of this period, he 
returned, rejoined his family, and immediately after in- 
vited all his former creditors to dine with him. The 
invitation was accepted—the guests assembled—the 
table was set—the dinner soon made its appearance, 
and each was welcomed to the board. But on turning 
over the plates (which were placed bottom upward) 
the attention of each man was drawn toaslip of paper, 
left bare by the moving of his plate—a second glance 
discovered it was addressed to the reader—the words 
few but full of meaning and pathos—the dinner was for 
a moment forgotten—A glance from each towards others 
discovered his own, and revealed his neighbors sur- 
prize—the next moment, as by magic, conveyed each 
paper to its owner’s pocket—for, reader, it was not 
waste paper, nor did it contain a mere compliment, un- 
less you spell the word without an t—in short, each 
man received a check on a bank, which was duly honor- 
ed, and which proved to amount to the principal and 
interest of the whole balance of his debt. 

What effect this incident had on the dinner as a feast 
to the body, we know not; but the effect upon the 
meeting, as ‘a feast of reason, and a flow of soul,’ in 
affording a feeling contemplation of an honest man, we 
leave the reader to imagine. Compared to the nature 
of this enjoyment, what can the possession of mere 
wealth afford, especially that which has been procured 
or increased at the expense of integrity? or retained 
after a discharge for a partial psxyment, when the debtor 
subsequently became able to pay, because the law 
can demand, and selfish reasonings, and an un just feel- 
ing, will yield no more. It is not known, whether at 
the time of settlement, or at any other time, this debtor 
had said, (as many debtors have said, and have forgot- 
ten,) that notwithstanding his discharge, if ever able, 
he should pay the remainder of his debts, or whether 
he had any thing left after making this total payment— 


— 
but he had freed himself from the shackles of self, 


and as regarded wealth, the prison wall views and 
feelings of him who is shut up in the dungeon of ex- 
clusive self. | 

Reader, thinkest thou not, this was a wise and happy 
man? That he raised the moral feelings of the commu- 
nity—honored his country—and one great precept of 
the Saviour?—and that such happiness as this was 
cheaply purchased at the price of earthly wealth? If 


ever placed in similar circumstances, then go and do 
likewise. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Those subscribers who have not paid for the present 
year, by remitting a five dollar bank note, will be cred- 
ited in full for the present and the next year. We pre- 
sume that each will feel a pleasure in doing so as early 
as practicable, as our wants are pressing—the amount is 
small to them, but its use important to the publisher. 


The early receipt of funds from our friends who have 
kindly ordered books, is absolutely necessary, to free 
the Book Agent of the Church from much embarrass- 
ment. We hope they will at once remit the amount 
they have disposed of per mail, at the risk, and to the 
address of J ohn J. Harrod, Baltimore—who tenders his 
sincere thanks to those whose remittances have been 
liberal and prompt. 


For the information of those who have never read 
Dr. Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical Histury, we would state 
this valuable work contains, amongst numerous other 
subjects, the following, viz: 


**A clear and faithful narrative of the transactions, 
revolutions, and events, in all ages, of the Christian 
church, both internal and external—the calamities in 
which the Christians of the first ages were involved— 
the origin and progress of the sects and heresies which 
troubled her—the various forms of religion’ which 
sprung up in the different ages—the religious contro- 
versies, their importance, and the arguments on both 
sides—the transactions, wars, and measures of the Ro- 
man Pontiffs, to the period of the writer. 3 

It comprehends both the external and internal condi- 
tion of the church, and so connects each event with 
the causes and instruments which have produced it, 
that the reader must observe the displays of Providen- 
tial wisdom and goodness in the preservation of the 
church, and thus find his knowledge as well as piety 
improved. It furnishes the history of its ministers, 
rulers, and forms of government—it exhibits the pe 
riods when its governments were administered jointly 
by the pastors and the people—and also how, in process 
of time, the scene changed, the pastors were seen af- 
fecting an air of pre-eminence, and trampled on the 
right and privileges of the whole community, assum- 
ing to themselves supreme authority, both in civil and 
religious matters, and that this invasion of the rights 
of the people was carried to such a height, that a sin- 
gle man administered, or pretended a right to adminis- 
ter, the affairs of the whole church with an unlimited 
sway,” &c. &e. 


Surely every lover of religious and civil liberty who 
can spare five dollars, ought to have a copy of this 
work. The work will be forwarded to order to those 
who obtain subscribers, and they will forward the 


amount of their subscription lists as early as possible 
thereafter. 


Subscriptions and payments will be received by J. J 
Harrod, for the Methodist Correspondent. 

Our brother, Dr. D. B. Dorsey, requests that the 
balances due to him may be remitted through the pub- 
lisher of the Methodist Protestant,—particularly those 
residing North and South, for the Mutual Rights, &c. 

PRINTED BY WILLIAM WOODDY;, 
No. 6, S. Calvert-st. Baltimore: 
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